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SHOULD COLLEGE STUDENTS STUDY? 

BY CHABLES V. THWING, LL.D., PRESIDENT OF WESTERN EESEEVE 
UNIVEESITY AND ADELBEET COLLEGE. 



A Committee of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences of Harvard 
University recently made a report regarding the amount and the 
quality of the work done " in satisfaction of the requirements for 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts." Among the conclusions reached 
by the Committee is, that "the average amount of study" is 
"discreditably small."* 

The basis of this conclusion lies in the replies made by no less 
than seventeen hundred and fifty-seven students to letters of in- 
quiry sent by the Committee. The replies indicate that the aver- 
age amount of work done by the undergraduate in a course which 
represents three hours of lectures or of recitation each week is 
less than three and a half hours a week outside the lecture-room. 
The usual studies taken by the Harvard student represent four 
courses of three hours each a week. In preparation for the duties 
involved in each of these four courses of three hours each, every 
man, on the average, spends about three and a half hours. In 
other words, the ordinary student, in addition to twelve hours 
spent every week in the presence of the instructor, gives fourteen 
hours to study. Twenty-six hours, therefore, each week, represent 
the formal scholastic labor of the student. 

The figures concerning the more than seventeen hundred men 
show that a few spend not over one hour a week in preparation for 
a course of three hours, and that a few devote to preparation be- 
tween seven and eight hours. The lower extreme is covered by 
twenty-one, and the upper by twenty-nine, students. The number 
who spend between one and two hours is forty times greater than 
the number who spend not over one ; and the number who spend be- 
•" Harvard Graduates' Magazine," June, 1904, page 619. 
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tween two and three hours in preparation for a course is about 
three times the number of those who spend two hours or less. 
The men who devote from five to six hours to a course are some- 
what less than one-half those who spend less than two hours. 

The comment of the Committee upon this condition is signifi- 
cant : " Such an amount of work the Committee regards as far 
too small. That there is intellectual activity in Harvard College 
no one who knows its students can doubt; and, in spite of many 
interests besides study, much of this activity is exercised in college 
work. Yet it is clear that a great many undergraduates do not 
study so much as is necessary for the full benefit of a college edu- 
cation." 

The conclusion and the commentary are impressive. Harvard 
College has come to be generally recognized as having secured 
a leadership in American education. At the last Commencement, 
her great President said : " Harvard University has already a per- 
fectly secure past. That, gentlemen, is a treasure laid up where 
neither moth nor rust can corrupt. The past is safe. Again, 
the present is sure; we need not for a moment imagine that the 
influence of Harvard, its power over the young men, its power in 
the community at large, is diminishing or to diminish. The pres- 
ent, too, is safe. This is the first university of the land, and we 
say unanimously we mean it shall stay so." The question, there- 
fore, is somewhat significant, whether, under the condition which, 
in the opinion of Professor Briggs, chairman of the Committee, 
and of his associates, obtains at Harvard College, it will be pos- 
sible for Harvard to maintain that intellectual and scholastic 
leadership which now, by common consent, belongs to her. 

Yet, be it said, the situation at Harvard is more open to de- 
fence than the statement of the Committee would seem to allow. 
For it is easy to argue that college represents opportunity, as well 
as duty. Men who go to college at the age of eighteen, and who 
receive high intellectual training for three or four years, ought to 
have wisdom enough to know what they want, and strength enough 
to get what they want, from such conditions as Cambridge em- 
bodies and offers. If these men want the education which 
is derived from hard intellectual toil, — the education of think- 
ing, — they ought to have a chance to get it. If they want the edu- 
cation which is the result of large and general learning, — the 
education of culture, — they should also find the doors of knowl- 
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edge open to them. If they want the education which comes from 
the administration of undergraduate activities, — the education of 
efficiency, — they should and do find in the complex academic life 
occasion and methods for securing it. If they want the education 
which follows from associations " steeped in sentiment," an ^ from 
conditions which "whisper the last enchantment of the Middle 
Age," — the education of intelligent gentlemen of leisure, — then, 
by all means, they should have the opportunity of getting that. 
Does such an education, the education of intelligent gentlemen of 
leisure, prevent the giving to other men or the getting by other 
men of the education either of thinking, or of culture, or of practi- 
cal efficiency? Would not the debarring of such men of general in- 
telligence and of leisure from the college be evidence of narrow- 
ness in those who would set up such limitations, and would not 
such a method prove to be a cause of intellectual poverty in the 
community? 

For it may still be suggested that the college means far more 
than books, lectures, recitations, study. College is, as Professor 
F. H. Hall, of Harvard, has said, " a place for high aims, high 
opportunities and high spirits. It is a place for work, but also for 
freedom, for association, for good-fellowship. Songs do not 
originate in professional schools. Coming between the long drill 
of school and the long warfare of professional life, college is pecu- 
liarly the place for elasticity of mind, for election, for growth of 
purpose."* Are not these conditions and forces of tremendous 
worth ? Has a college a right to deny them to men who will make 
good use of them? 

Are not these intimations, furthermore, rendered yet more im- 
pressive by the conditions which obtain at old Cambridge, at Ox- 
ford, at Berlin and at Bonn ? Are not these universities only op- 
portunities? Do they oblige any man to toil? Are they not the 
embodiments of scholastic liberty? Do they not give, or seek to 
give, what each wants? Do not the English universities give 
freedom, even if they do not give science; and do not the German 
give both freedom and science? If one wills to think, to think is 
the privilege they offer. If one wills to be stupid, " accumulated 
libraries leave us leisure to be dull," as Hazlitt says. If these 
youngsters choose to be " young barbarians all at play," they need 
not go far for sport. Is Harvard, or any other world-wide Amer- 
* " Harvard Graduates' Magazine," March, 1901, pp. 334, 335. 
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ican college, to step aside from the great traditions of the Cam, 
the Isis and the Bhine? 

Such, therefore, are some of the considerations which might 
be urged in behalf of the right of doing a " discreditably small " 
amount of work which, it is said, obtains in what is commonly 
acknowledged to be our greatest American university. 

But the arguments for the proposition that it may be well for 
Harvard to step aside from the great traditions of England and 
of Germany, and to adopt certain other traditions, which also ob- 
tain in certain quarters both in Berlin and at Oxford, are yet 
stronger. For it may be declared with the utmost earnestness that 
the college is set not to give men of eighteen or of twenty years 
of age what they want, but what they ought to want. It is set 
to satisfy right desires, if they do exist; it is also set to create 
worthy desires, if they do not exist. For many men of twenty are, 
as Matthew Arnold says, " young barbarians." Young barbarians 
neither know, nor wish to know, what civilization is. Ihe bar- 
barianism is in them and it has to be eliminated. Is the college 
not ordained, in such a case, to reach down to the callow 
man, or to cause that man to reach up unto itself, and in 
reaching up to find himself becoming less callow and more of a 
man? Is it not founded to save men from themselves? If men 
be indolent, is it not to show them the joy of labor, to reveal to 
them the opportunities of work, and to impress upon them the 
obligation of hard service? If a man is inclined to be content 
with an education which consists simply of intellectual conditions 
and which is not impressed by intellectual forces, is the college not 
to seek to quicken him by the revelation of the highest ideals of 
character and of power? Does not the individual himself lose by 
refusing to regard the college as a place and method for training 
in thinking ? Does he not become less of a man through failing to 
enter into the richest life of humanity, which life is, primarily, a 
life of intellect and of spirit? Does not the college increase and 
broaden the lines of least resistance to immoral indulgences for a 
man whose intellect she neither instructs nor disciplines? Some 
men of fifty would say that their college had not dealt fairly with 
them, if, receiving them at the age of twenty as her students, she 
had failed to oblige them to read the best books about the best 
things, and to give hard thinking to hard subjects. Lord Bose- 
bery, speaking at Oxford recently, lamented the wasted opportuni- 
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ties of his own university career, and denounced the temptations 
to idleness which heset the Oxford man of to-day. 

It is to be remembered, moreover, that the college is a trustee 
for the higher thinp of American life. John Morley says, in his 
great "Life of Gladstone," that the "connection between the 
higher education and the general movement of the national mind 
engages his profound attention, and, no doubt, deserves such 
attention in any statesman who looks beyond the mere surface 
problems of the day." The "connection between the higher 
education and the general movement of the national mind" is 
quite as intimate in America as in Britain. In a world ravaged by 
intellectual and ethical evils the college is a training-school in 
thinking and willing, for men who are called to aid in the struggle 
to put an end to these evils. The college is an experiment station 
where theories may be discussed and applied. If the theories 
prove satisfactory, a wider application is assured; if the theories 
prove to be a failure, little harm results. The college is a stand- 
ardizing power or process in which principles may be examined 
and rules tested for use in the complex conditions of the world's 
life. It is set to train men, men of largeness, of clearness of 
vision, of purity, of strength, of honesty, of appreciation of the 
beautiful. Such men are not made by a quiet dwelling in the 
home of " lost causes," of " forsaken beliefs " and of " impossible 
loyalties." Out of great struggles great men are born. Tolerance, 
courage, patience, power of observation, judgment, honor, noble 
purpose, are among the qualities which are both cause and result 
of hard and constant labor. Such are the elements which con- 
stitute a great nation. The college is a trustee for the nation, and 
should train its men to work and to work hard. 

Thus, therefore, not a little may be urged in favor of permit- 
ting college men to work three or four hours a day. But more, 
very much more, may be said for their working at least six or 
eight hours a day. Going to college and working little is good; 
going to college and working much is better, very good. One 
needs simply to consult and follow the laws of value. First 
things are to be made first, and secondary things are to be made 
second. The college student should, indeed, be other than a stu- 
dent. But he should, at least, be a student, and a hard one, too. 

Chables F. Thwing. 



